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Library and Infoimatiofi Services 

The library g©r%?ices H'^ailable to the citigens of Ohio are affected 
hy a variety of factara, tocertals locaHy available^ the abllicy of 
the library to tap resources beyond its ow valis, staffs special programs , 
the underscanding of commnity aeeda and, of course, funding, all mmkm a 
diffarence in the kind o£ service teceived* 

Ohioans of avary age require the Ipf ofTnaciofi and materials supplied 
by libraries tot chelr acu4tes or jobSj amd for the deciiions □£ dally 
life. Many also cum to bh#lr libmrt«s for pleasurej entertainmftfit or 
conscructlva use of Leisure tirae* 

Users (and poteatiaL users) Ohi^ librariee also include diff erexic 
groups who eKpeQt arid need dlffar^iic ierviotip Among themi 

2 iniiLlon acudents 1a elMietitary and secondary schoola 

i 

355,000 atudetits ia coli&ges, utiiversitlesj and 
technical sabools 

22,000 residents of state^supported inatitutlQna^ such 
as corTactlOT4l or lipalth agencies 

1 million dti^dvantaged persons whose income is belov 
th% poymtty level 

2.6 mtilioti rural ragldeiits in the 53 counties ^htah 

have severely limited library resources 

1,4 lilliori parsons %^ith liffllted Englleh'-speaking 

ability 
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disabled parsons 

older persDHS, the homebound 

infrtqutnc or new users who requir© orientation to 
libraries 

The state's llbraties form a vast library network to serve the people 
of Ohio, Inaluded in this tietwork are 250 public libraries and their branchasi 
hod^kiaoblles^ library media centers In public md parochial schools, college 
md university libraries, business and research lltrarlea and libraries in 
at^te-supported ins tltuclons * 

Libraries basically operate aa infortnation centers; skilled library 
staff tQembers supply tflsweri to thousands of questiona every day* The 
Infqrmaclon that libraflea prDVlda ranges from mtertals for a state agency 
on the establishment of a personnel classlf leatlo^ scheme to guidelines for 
freezing vegetables for a houiewife. The information and reference help 
gro^s In number and cofflple^icy every year* 

The collections In the ^tata-a libraries are aot limited to books and 
magazines* Telavlaion has produced a far less prlat-oriented generation, 
and non-print Mcertali are as important In educational and Informational 
activities as in recreatipnal. Audiovisual materials are available, including 
8 and 16 mis films ^ filma trips, records, laicrof onnSj audio tapes, video tapes ^ 
Ati4 cassactes. 

Book^ are important tools in the school media centers, but effective 
nQn-^book materials are joining them In inctiaeirig ntacibers* Anything that 
^iil help the learains process might be found in a school library. Special 
teaching aids are utilised - for the slow and the quick learner, and for 
thpge with hearing, sight, speech or other probleina* The school boy seen 
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carTfi^S home a giant model of an ear to share with his family is not 
unusiial. "Anything that can be carried may be borrowed" Is often the rule 
it! Che state's library media centers* 

TJniverslty libraries are essential parts of Ohio's famed itiatitutlons 
0? learning* As a leader in education and science, Ohio ranks high In its 
nufflbit of accredited collegia and universitleB, and the libraries on each 
c^inpua are integral parts of these edueacicnal systemai Ohio's 120 Qollege 
and urilversicy llbrariaa presently contain more than 20 million volumes. 

Approximately 150 special libraries in the state serg^t apeclflc 
groups such as the rubber^ steel, paper or aliminum Induatrlegj the medical 
and Imw professions or the acata's scientific and research Interests, Many 
professional sclentlsta^ engineers, lawyers, doctorSp market researchers ^ 
buJtnass leaders and others depend on these special llbraties to obtain 
and organise naeded inforfflation for them or to let them toow what Is 
important and new in their field, Almost like mergers of one vast research 
ta^Ts, the special libraries share Information and materials through an 
IncfeTlibrary loam network which includes Ohio's unlYerslty and urban , 
libtaries , 

CoOTrunity information centers provide information needed to cope 
with Che probleiaB of daily life - how to find a doctor In a new city, 
whete to seek counaeling in a family crisis* 

The State Library of Ohio, with Its collection of more than one 
fflllllpn books, seinres all the people of Ohio in two ways i as a reference 
library for Ohio goverrjnent and as a acatewide library's library, 

VThac kinds of resources must be provided to meet the needs of Ohio's 
reaidenti? 
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The vatying m^As for library sewices are tqually great among Ohio's 
vntml residents aiid among those who llv^e in macropolltan areas. Accesa is 
a problein for both the urban and rural tjaetj who must know what InforMtion 
li available, how- Co get that Informatioti, and how to be sure that the 
InfoTOatlDn la accarata and complete* 

TpdayU Libraries ttust constantly adapt to users' needs and interests. 
For publia libraries, this means keeping a finger on the piaae of the 
coraiunLty, Anything which is part of the fabriQ of comunlty life must 
find Che library staff ready to supply the necessary thread of color or 
strength- 

People with, diaabilitles which keep them from reading ordinary print 
need special matarials, such as talking OT large print books i chronically 
ill persons may need hoffle deliv^ery. In OhiOi the talking book service for 
blind and handicapped parsons is now coopuCeri^eds so that a user-s 
reading intptest^ ate programed into a coinputer at slther the Cleveland 
or Cinciruiatl puBLic library. A major breakthrough is the computers-based 
Kur^eil reMlng iaachtne* which optically gcane printed pages and reads 
to its operator. This means that a blind person will have access to any 
printed n^acarlal* 

Persons who ar^ homebound, in hospitals, or In nursing homes need 
special accesa to library materials, '"me homebound person isn't walking 
into a building and bringing his questions to be answered face-^to-faces" 
observes Jane McGregDr, past president of the Ohio Library Association 
and Chlldrena' Service Specialist for the Ohio Valley Area Libraries, 
''He or she is not able to come in and broFse* Therefore librarians 
must be familiar mth his or her interescs and readlni abilities so that 
fflaterlals can be selected for hoine delivery," 



Other persona who cannot use "conventional" library services are 
the Institutionalized and those in prisons* Th^mB readers also must 
have access. One stace-^suppcirtid mental institution library, for emmple, 
suppiied cotmunity Information to fit the needs of the person returriing 
CO the outside world. In another, a young man discoversd that his hone 
county had job offer tags he taew nothing about mtll he browsed through 
the Ohio Economic Atlas in the institution's library. 

4s students p Ohio's young people, from eleraentary achool through 
college, are among the most avid library eustoaera. All public libraries 
serve students and teachers^ as a matter o£ course, but each year more of 
tha state -s public and parochial schools are dfiveloplng their own library 
madia centers, right where the pupils are. These reading, information and 
f act-fijiding centers for students and teachers rilnforce and enrich Che 
teaching curriculum. Some ramaln open during iumier vacation months* 

' Children and young people* too, are attiacted to libraries for 
special programs. Story hours* filffls, puppet shows ^ plays and TV-vtet^lng 
are popular with children* Nothing better can happen to a child than, 
to receive, at the right moment^ the food for his eagsraess and curiosity 
wEiich will link reading with life-time learning. And for the teenagers 
there are swinging muaic sesslonip forums which explore the values and 
problains of the 70 -s and collftge guidance nights. The spirit behind 
all the activities ia service - the same friendly senrlce shown by 
shopkeepers who Imaginatively anticipate the needs of their customers. 

Service must also be provided to those for whom English is a second 
language - the Spanish apeaklng in large industrial centers such as 
Lorain, ethnic groups in Cleviland, the migrant workers who help harvest 
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Ohlo'a cifops. Progranis inusC also be planned to assist the functionally 
illitiTate* ''Libraries must reach out and serva groups with evident 
needs aa they surface-* says Ms. McGregor* 

But even ^ith a multitude of senrices to a vast range o£ individuals 
and groupSj Ohio's libraries reach only a part of the state'i total 
population* In some Hbraries staff meinbers are developing programa 
to reach out co those who do not have the ability (and often not even tha 
wish) to benafit from books and other sources of inf orMtion. Ways 
of reaching nm\f readers and penetrating new nelghborhooda must be found 
in Ohio* 

Two Mj or factors affecting library service are networking and 
technology 5 both of which are discussed in a later chapter, l^lle many 
liiforTnatlon needs of library users can probably be net from local 
collections s there are times when resources must be supplemented by 
borrowing from other libraries. Other new or Improved services made 
possible by technology such as access to computerised data bases or 
shared cataloging may be initiated through cooperation. Network formed 
to share niaterlalsj information and services through transportation or 
conmutilcatioTi links can utilize the total library resources of the state. 

How can Ohioans take advantage of the services available? How can 
they be made ware of the existing service programa? What services should 
the citizens of Ohio e%pect from their libraries and how can they be 
provided moat effectively in terms of cost and recipient satisfaction? 

Millions of man hours of thinkings research and infortnation are 
captured in the books^ tnagazines, records and fll-^ organized and available 
in Ohio's vast library network* Every Ohio citizen has a right to receive 
full value frow this resourca* 
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Chapter ri 
Public Awareness 

•■We sometimes haven't had Che inatariaXs that some people need, and 
we've often not let the people know that we do have what they need," 
says Ms. Jane McGregor, Children's Services Specialist, Ohio Valley Area 
Libraries. "Either way, it's a matter of public relations — letting 
them know what we have, and finding out what they need," 

In each of the Ohio White House Conference preconf erence meatings, 
citlaens pointed out that they don't taiow what materials and services 
libraries can provide. The consensus in each of the 20 regional meetings 
was that libraries need more visibility. In 1974, the 650 participants 
In the Governor's Conference on Librae and Information Services (in 
looking at ways to improve Ohio library aeinrices) named aa a top priority 
effaecive public relations programs. 

Ml libraries hayt public relations whether they like it or not - 
whether it's good or bad, high-powered or low-key. Unfortunately, for the 
small public library it is often low profile and seldom pushed beyond' 
the cloistered walls of the library itself. 

Librarians by nature are not salesparsons , but selling Is one of 
their most important jobs, Th%y have to sell the library just as a 
marchant sails shoes or a car dealer sells cars. Selling should be 
viewed as an appoPtmiiy to hfelp conauniers make a rational decision 
about the product. People need to know chat the library exists for 
their benefit. It has something for thm. If chey aren't using it the 
way they should, it's probably becauss they don^t know enough about the 
library or its services, 

-7- 
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Only 25 percent of the American people use public libraries , according 
to the Gallup poll and other surveys. Howev^ers very little Is known about 
Che use of other types of libraries* 

It is a mistaka to expect the general public to see the library as 
a librarian sees it. Yet how often does the potential uier find the 
librarians stuek behind a desk with the necessary library Ghores, just 
waiting for the public to recognise their library* a worth! 

Ms, McGregor aaya this another way, -'The desk between librErian 
and user may seem to be a wall — a barrier between two human beings — 
that is enough Co put most anybody off, especially if the Itbrarian comes 
off as being even the least bit stern* The card catalog may scare the 
dickens out of people," 

Visibility la the name of the gme. How do people see the llbrai^? 
What can be done to help them see it poaitivaly? What are marchancs doing 
to increase their visibility? Maybe libraries could borrow iome ideas 
from theffls 

A key to good public relations ia seeing things froia the user's point 
of view. If a couple of strangers walked inco the libraries in your area 
of the state righr now, what would they think? Would they be greeted 
cordially? Are the libraries comiortable and inviting? What could be 
changed to make the atrangers feel more welcome? 

Dr. James A. Houck, Professor of English at Youngs town State 
University and chairman of the Youngatown Public Librairy's successful 
library levy campaign says people don* t feel welcome^ they won*t come 
back*'* 
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What about cha non-uae?, that unknown three-fourths of America's 
people who don'c use libraries? Some users are "curned off"; soma persons 
simply don't know that libraries are there t:. rve theni; and soma, Ilka 
the Cleveland inner-city youth, say "Ain't: n' ia there for nie, Ain't 

nochin' in that place but books." It takei. ..gernesa - and a well-planiied 
PR program - to get out Into the connunity and sell the library. 
Cucrent Status 

Most of the public libraries in Ohio's major citlas and a growing 
number of smaller citiaa and suburban comnunitles have public relations 
or public information departmenta operated by staff spectallsta. School 
media canters usually operate with small staffs supplemeiitad by the help 
of volunteers. Many Incorporate their PR tnaterlal into the overall 
program for the school district. 

A number of Ohio's acadmic libraries use the college or univeraity's 
public Inforniation officers. Case Western Reserve Unlverstty is among 
the few academic libraries in the country with a public relations apeclallsc. 
Orientaclon pro grama, such as tours, printed guides, and group sessiocs 
are a PR function of moat academic libraries. 
PR Defined 

What is public relations? What comes to mind? Postars, brochures, 
broIODarks, annual reports? public aarvice announcenencs (PS4) and TV 
cotmnercials? A smile and a handshake? 

Opinions vary, but one of the country's leaders in tha field, J. 
Carroll Bateman, defines it this wayi "Public relations ii the planned 
effort of an organizaclon to Intairate itself into the society in which 
it exists." The two key words in this definition are "plannid" and 
"integrate." k planned function must be based on facts, aim to achieve 
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spicifi(^ obj fictives, and include i^«Lii»tlora QjP th^ re^uXts • To imt^gMtm 
Itself into a cotsrauij.ity at^ ig^nty tost offer i^in/^ees ttiat are t^aitted^ ati<i 

Tlxia defitiltioa incortot^ttJ tbii ^nderata^dij^i tbac pyibLiG r& Rations 
is clie futxotioa ofi fact fi^dtfig, poX^lcy- seMliig a^d Qoimiinicatl^ii ^hi^^ 
help miiasenent Idtntiffy a^nd GotiJotm to ths\?aaue# of tadl^idtials. Ida 
not ^d^artlsing^ proflotloti or pu*Ucttf i aXitho^jh all of these SLn toole 

If puT)lic ^raLatdo^ a#sd as i t^ol of rainajem^nt $ if tha^g Is 
managi^fint tflvolv^me^t, if it Is patet pc^llc^-tnatog* the^ it ^ijl h^e 
iubscaatiaa ^nd help tti^ library retech ^ta goatta, Haoiy aibTaTiea cak& 

w±th written objaeti^ia aadpXanSi JubSlci ^slmtlocia \rill be tacfcy if 
public ^ilation^ la we^ed on^ Endft id, thp-m miniffiB^^g^ovm who beUe^t 
Ic 1^ aliaiaow^ will h#va cr^iEe^d a sMf^^ulf riiai^nj ^itu^tioti, 

puilic ^el^tions . 

and la^br^ry iea.^^ . g^iiest t^kt at aiait 10 ^mtc^mt of a 
library » s budget a.lloca&ed <or PuBliff: ri3ati*€iig^ Buit it is li^fr^quent 
that cne finds aii It^ Cor "putlLc reunions/' '^\o^mAty r^latl^ns or 
even 'Wilic inf craatioti" a<iy ilbtraiT- bullet • t^^st off ten, if lo^le^ 
hmvi tmn a^et aside at all- tMy^ici coiab iiiecS^^itth pTlnCtegj postaga anca 
other laLac&Ilmecu© Ite^a, 





Wh^^ dD-tii to assist iib*at£es in cheating a new Imge? 



Here some spectiicsj 



I, 



Bxoii<itQ jrtfur 0^ concept ai pubitc relations and 



a«ll library admlfiiatratots your area on this 

So^s pfeopli git a Imei^j %r% nagatlve reaction 
to t^i te^ ^*public Tilattotis J' If y©u find that 
raaetio-n v^ldespTtadj gi^g it mcthM oame, 

2. Piaa* Se^ geaLs and obJeetlv*es| develop strategies 
aad caa^ti^s, put thm in i^ltlng. 

A ful.l-scali eo*fetfS!tcft ^Ith the local nms madia 
my &a ^ gixmt erdtr of baJineiSi ''Get whatever you am 
free^" ^dv^li^i Dr^ HauaK. "Tfcile includes media time J' 
Tli« Fid^ral CoBEOUttiasttPnt Comiaslon rtquireg that a certain 
atcicup.t Qf pu^lle service a^nounsOTant time be progranmed 
Jis^i^g m^^n bro^dsase d#y, Good library^preis relations 
wtai aid tie qu^it for FSA ttois not only are 30 and 60 
s%GQo.d ann^umcatfents pDsiiBle bixt bo are guest spots on 
local talk ihw^, liaLf^hout ''public sarvlce" progrMS, 
itld rvtn b^ok t vlks on r^dio TV. More llbrariani should 
^ s<af i naambar to w^ltfe n^ms releaies. 

3, Tji^ gxQup discussions to ctaany e atcitudes in the community. 



^uggBSt^ D^* Souck, gpeaka glowingly of a recent gathering, 
md% suc^cetfiful by th€ Ffflatids of the Library group for the Public 
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LlbTary of Youflgitowri and Mahoiiing CoutiCy* The oxganiEatioti 
treated the audiitice to a ja22 band^ a gynmaaties Ceam^ a 
maglciaji^ and ref teshBients ^ Youngitown librarians helped 
the chtldTen and adults use the card cacalog and demonstrated 
the technology that provides so much to lihrdty uaeTS. '*Lots 
of people came ^ho hadn-t been in the library for years and 
yaarsj because we gat suah good coverage froto the local telavlsioti 
news,*' says Dr, HQuck* "Tfou'd hear people saying '1 didn't 
know this warn harm," and *I dldn-t taow how thim worked,* Thia 
whole open house approaeh created a lot of good will." 
took aroiind your Qos^nlty for the best voluntary professional 
help, EalLit it. Uaa lt# 

A Frlenda of the Library group can augmeat library activltiea 
By aervlrig as an aggressive spokesman for the library's intareat. 
According to the 1978 Ohio Friandi of thm Library Directory 
(publlshid hy the Ohio Library Asaociatiou) , 69 Friends of Che 
Library organiaatioai are organised In Ohio for public libraries 
and 11 for acsdittic libraries, 

Duting toungstot^n's last library levy eampaign Dr, Houak 
learned Just how useful the Friends can be» Together* they toanaged 
CO raiife eiioiigh money to put ads in the local nraspaper to help 
pass thm livy. Since it cost approxindtely $1200 each time the 
group bought a full page in the Youngstown Vindicator p (an 
e^qpenditurt that canxiot come out of public funds). Dr. Houck 
feels thac an organised library aupport group proved invaluable 
to the cause. 
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5* Sit up Liaison with organlzatioiis In your cocminity, 

Maay groups (fot the jaycees) ari willing to support 

Local librariea. Have libraries It, your area approached them 
Lately? Similarly, local fims and buainasses xmy offer 
Invaluable publicity and support if aaktd* Every time one 
of a library's representatives does a talK for the local Lioti's 
Club or Ladies of the HQam^ mta^^ the word Is spriad and 
those In attendance are ape to carry it and spread it some 

In Youngstown, Dr. Houck's group maMged to get "Friends of 
the Library Weelc^^ signs posted in all of the Higbee's Department 
Store viadowB, ^^hlle anochet retail outfit did up ftore mannequiaa 
holding bool^ and "suppart your library" signs. A Local soft 
drink bottling company stuffad "vote yei for the llbraty levy" 
flyers in thair a^da cartonB, and a local faic-food chain 
Joinad the drive to gain support and passage of the levy, 
6. Direct your informed effort Co thfi ^uthorif^^^^^ 
Find out whac the public thinks It wants, 
~ Becone POLITICIZED. Uarn polttical toahnlques and 
how to use them. Sea lawnakars In person. 
All citizens have a trtffiendous petsonal stake In where libraries are 
headad. When libraries sharpen up their message (and pro-vide cha Inforaatlon 
Co hack it up), they will galii the public support they need. 




Chapter III 
Library and Infomation Technology 



Mot too long ago^ there was an escimate, probably unattributsblej 
that If the telephone service demand in the Golumbua area, for instance , were 
to contlnua to grow at the rate then experienced, the enclre population of 
Columbus would soon be required as telephone operators to handle the traffic. 
Of courae it did not happen that wayi the dial telephone and elect.cic relay 
awitching, and then touchtone and electronic switching ayatema have made 
possible calls within, into, and from Columbus without av^iryone in Colu^us 
working for the telephone coT^any, 

This story Illustrates well the nature of the forces that* trigger 
technology, A device that aniwers a need creates an iBtpetus toward more 
and better of the same, and so on^ until it is impoaalble Co determine 
whether further development Ig in response to need or neeci is a reaction 
to prior development* 

Libraries are not Imune to this interplay of caua© and effect, 
alchoaigh they have iometlmes been accused of standing scuxiily against 
the tide of change, to find the supporting ground under them ef fee.Cl'i^ely 
washed away. Like government agencies, banks, department g tores , warehousea, 
airlines j fnctorieaj superMrkets ^ almost any enterprise or oparation 
that must cope with a great number of items , data^ or persons which are 
in constant flux ^ libraries have been forted to adopt automation iii chelr 
accounting, invento^ and analysis, and retrieval syateM^ TIh±& has 
created a period of discomfort and uncertainty for library personnel, as 
automation seems to impersonallge the library's processes, 
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For many Ohio libmrtea, the aacalofing and proceising of books vm^ 
the f irsc activity tor which thmy atilia&d large-^gcala autoMClooL. 4s early 
as 1950 Frederick G, Wlgow, then librariaa of the Yale Medical Library, 
began to ei^arimesit in. Chla atea. If 1967 Kilgour and his colleagues w^tm 
able to form the Ohio CPlifigg Llbraiy Ceatar (Later remaffled OCLC, Inc,) 
wicb tha dual purpoaes ot i^c^eailng the av^ailatility of library resources 
to xiBBtB of partietpatiag ItbMriea (initially academic inititutlofis in 
Ohio) and reducing Chi rate of riaa ot pe^ unit eoits in libraries^ Sl^ce 
its inception^ matm than- 2000 llbrariei In 48 states have been liiiKed 
with the OCLC systM'i co^ittar facility la Columbus. 

Wich tha OCLC ByB^m ch^ library itaff astalogs materials and ordeM 
custom-^printsd cards. Every ^eek o^%v 230^000 books are catalogad tnco 
the OCLC coaputar ayateiri by nmh%r Libraries^ and about mo millioii 
librae cards are auppli^d^ tibtajtia rm^i^m chaae cards mailed iii pre- 
sortad packs rtady for filing in each iria citation* a existing catalog Bystem. 
When a user at an OCLC tarmi^l ^ishm tc seek infonaacion abomc 
one of the four mllll^a plus booka md othw library niateriala filed in thm 
system by ma^ber llbrarias mi the Lit^ra^ o€ Congress, he or she types simple 
con^nds on the terminal keybaard aad InJ^imatlon is displayBd 011 a 
televiaion-lika icreen (or printer) itk se&bnds. 

"Tlte biggest problem facing llbic^^rles today ±0 ecoTiomiQ viablllcyi-' aays 
Prederick G, Kllgoat, Ptesld^rit and ^eeutive Director of OCLC, Inc* 
Libraries are highly ''labor-toteiislve, he aays, and ^hiie the productiv^ity 
or himan beingi do#a mt increase , their lalarlea do* Operating costs 
run about seven tiams capital Qosts In the average library, Kilgour 
estimattSp and between 80 and 90 percent of those costs go for salaries 
and new acquisltlona. S^lartts conscttuci between SO and 60 percenc o£ 
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thdc aim* Secausa OCLC processes drastically reduce the number of the 
man houT0 that It tak&s to ptoamBs the voli^ea that atrlve at a library 
ftach waak^ funds can b% saved - or redirected tomrd direct service to 
library users* * 

As bookj and other materials are entered latD Che system^ a computer-* 
stated catalog of the library^s holdltigs is developed. When a volume la 
listed on an OCLC termdjial Bcrmn^ a coda indicates all libraries that 
hav% the book. Not only could the data base substitute for the individual 
iibtary's card catalog, it can also enable the usei to looate books in 
oth%v libraries when the hook is not in his own* It baoQmes a fairly 
routine matter to borrow baote in another library thtough interlibrary 
loan# Inatead of veska eonceivably spent in deteraiiming which library 
ownB a bookj. InJoraatisn on caettber libraries' holdings can be obtained 
inatantly* In the near future, computers will eqtiipped to record and 
process tha interlibra^ loan request. Kllgour and the OCLC group are 
also aiming for subjecC aacias* (For inst^nce^ the aystam terminal would 
ihoti? all books otil ambryolo^ at the iame ttoe if asked) * 

Coittpnterl^ad data bankj for reference uie aLrsady make sub j act indexed 
retrieval available^ rhe Lockheed and System DeveLopiflent Corporation (SDC) 
ayscetiSi for eKaraple, ^ffar InforMtlon on such subjecta as aetcallurgyj 
language behavior ^ management, accounting* Wd psychology, Th© New York 
Tlffl0i has developed another isajor data bank an aieotronlc version 
of its index Co the nsM* Its Infomatlon Bank not only IndeKes and 
abstracts news ttaffla from the New York Times, but al^o* from more than 
60 ''serious" journals and new^apapers from the United States and abroad. 

The simplest cle^tn can be a typewriter-*like printer in a briefcase 
^±th a cradle for a telephone receiver* The Uief pl^gs it into an 
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ordlmry electric plug, calls up the data base (mote and more likely 
chvoagh A loGal number), identifies himsaif, recelvas acknowledgement, mi 
proceeds co "talk" to the computer through the typewriter keyboard* It 
mnmmtB through thm same keyboard* He or she pays for the telephone call 
and tche time speiit conaulting the cotnputer. The convenation is printed 

Actual Qosta? They vary considerably ^ dgpending on the scphlitioatlon 
□ f the aquipBient iM tailed amd the pricing of access tlma to the various 
baaa@. Such a prlnwer--co^unlcatDr can be bought for less than $1500, 
(They Q^n be rented, too*) The convsraatlon time can coat from $25 to 
(aftd usually ) $60 an hour; a few charge $90 an houri a very special data 
base om petroleum chargee $130 per hour (mt^eri only)* Time is billed 
in hundredths of an hour. An average search tlM (The State Library of 
Ohld*s experleMe ^ith the Nw York Time Information Bank) is a tenth of 
an hour, or 6 minutei* SiK minutes! 

Wio pays to search thega iubject data b^^aes? The Cuyahoga County Publla 
Library toaintains a TimeB Inf orfflation Bank cawdnal at its Fairvlsv Park 
regioml branchj and librarlaM use it to answer about 68 questions a 
month* The system searches indexes in about 60 popular magazines and news^ 
papers from around the country* Users at the Cuyahoga County Public Library 
are giv^en 15 mlnuces of free terminal use* but beyond that patrons must 
pay $1,50 per minute* Cleveland Public Librae's ^'facts For a Fee'* 
servlae utilises Lockheed^ SDC, and Information Bank bases and charges 
the iX&BX $25 per hour for profesaional fees, plus other costs, ^lle 
Gharging the user can savs the ta^ayers' money (in publicly supported 
libraries), a case can be raadt for using public funds to fully support 
them* Some argue that informacion is needed by everyone and that need is 
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not necessarily leaated to ability to pay. Purthtmora, the InfDrmatiQTi 
used by b^ai^ess^ aCudents^ and others benefita society In the long - ov 

TechiiQlogjr othpr thm the computer can also benefit library users. 
Mlcroforma are phot£?reduced images of original pages* (Microfilm 
and mlaroftcha are the moat coimon types). An entire Manhattan talephona 
dirsctory can be reduced in size to a handful of 4^' by 6" film pages, 
MlerofarED^ eflabla libraries to eonierva conaiderable shelf space while 
cucting costs o£ mcMlals sharply below that of the printed or photocQpied 
versions. Publla and academic libraries have used lalcrofilni for years * 
not only Sox files of dally newapapers and asrial# (Joumala, for instance), 
but to haadla circulation raeorda* 

PhotpcopylEg aqulpment has served both user and librarian's research 
needs for y^^rs^ mth the recent updatlag c^f the fedaral copyright lawf> 
there is nuch Qancmm regaidlng posaible copyright infringement through 
photocopying* Ho^^var such dupllaation diviets^ mklng it posaible 
fOT user to ablest; QAIv Da^Ctsnl^r namnm^^m ^ ^or Dffr^nr.al 

use, ^111 continue to aaslst library users in thalt quest for information* 

relavlalon is a prevalent and popular means of cottmnnlcatlon with 
great potencial for diESemlnatlng inforaatton. Brlgltte L« Keimey and 
Frank W. Norwood, atiChors of CATVi Visual Library Service ^ feel that 
Comunity Antenoa Talevlsion (or "cable'' as it la commonly called) 
"will beeosie perhaps the tnoet ijaportant means for interconnecting 
libraries, as well ag for connecting users to libraries. All kinds 
of infotmcton caa be transmitted, from a facsimile of the printed page 
to micraf 11», frota pictures to drawings^ and from maps to volce- 
cotraunlcationi. rhe possibility of wo-'way communication which is 
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ttchnlGally faasible now (witness "QUBE," Warriat CoTOuulGatlon's wo-way 
CAT7 system which is tn eKperimtntal use in Colunibus) would allow an 
almDst infinite number of appltaations 

Of course p not all areas of Ohio enjoy the benefits of cable tele- 
vision serv^ice, and in many instances pollttcal and financial pressures 
appartntly keep such service out of potentially major markets. Never-^ 
theleis, the librarians who inhabit areas where cable exists could 
work for iaplementation of the suggestion. offered by the Joint Council for 
Educational Talecomttunicatione i that 20 percent of the electromagnetic 
spectrin space on CATV systeMt old and new, large and small, should be 
made available without charge for broad educatioiial uses. Including 
not only television but ev^entualiy computer-assisced instruction, facsimiaa 
tranamisaion, and the like* Sloce a certain ajiount of loeally-originated 
cable programiing is e^cpected of C4TV systems serving more than 3,500 
subscribers, gome libraries or systems may be able to begin the firat 
iteps towards a new era of library iervlce, taking library programs 
right into the user -a home. 

The John Mclntire Public Library in Zaneaville im tasting the 
effectiveness of videotaping llbra^ programs and theti airing them on 
public arid cable television, ^e project, funded Iri part with federal 
funds, uses locally produced videotapes as well as coMercially produced 
anes. These tapes are available for viewing in the librae or for 
circulation. The availability of low-cost videotape systems has opened 
nftw realms of possibility for Instruction and Information disbursement. 
In some libraries audiovisual equipment requests coastltuti one of the 
weightlast considerations in budget proposals. In school libraries 
(increasingly coming to be known aa **media/resource centers"), video tapes 
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can provide Individualized Inscruction for studenta who are in large 
groupSi Of for those who require additional assistance or instruction. 
Similarly, such teehnology caii complement other foMs of information 
dissaminatlon* There needs to be a central point for such tapes (and 
viewing equipment) ^ and the librai^ often serves this function. 

Radio as well as television can also be applied to improve library 
servieas. The State Librae of Ohio's Regional Service Center in Caldwell 
usas radio cofltounicationg to relay requests from bootanobile users to 
the reaourae center. laformation answering the requests can ijnmediately 
be sent baak to the bootooblla by a telefacsd^la unit* The telefacsimile 
unit converts printed Images into electronic signals which can be 
transmitted over telephone lines to another unit where these signals 
are reconverted to printed copy, 

Llbrarlas and information apeclalists foresee new services that will be 
posalble as technology - especially automation - forges ahead. It is 
difficult to overemphasise the magnitude and significance of the metamorphoses 
the comptittr has undergari© In its four or bo generations since World War II - 
in physical sizes and power requirements (smaller and less) , in memory capacity 
Cgriater) in rtsponse time (fancastically fast), in communicability (it 
can talk Engllah) , in applicability (to everything-practically) , and in cost 
per transaction (less and less). Private enterprise - with significant 
government help, to be sure has brought the computer to the point of alffiost 
total pervasiveness in society even In the library. 

Within the foreseeable future — say within 10 years, or probably leaSj 
Kilgour predicts it will be posalble to use a home television set to 
find out if a given book la available at a local library. Twenty 
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yeata from now, he says, it may be posstble to call the local library 
from home and say "I mnt to read such-and-such a book," and within 
aomftnts the library will respond with the raessage *'Turn on your TV SGree 
"I often tell people,'' says Kilgour, "that some other Ohtoatis named 
Wright got off the ground about 75 years ago with a new technology 
but they vera up in Che air for only 12 seconds. So the same Is true 
for us. We're only at the beginning of this technology.'' 



Chapter IV 
Netwotking 



Library nttworking — that is* various laethods which facilitate 
resource sharing among libraries and library systems — provides a lifeline 
Co eonneet small and independent librarias to their larger cQuncerparts • 
Sharing and exchange of materials and ideas is uat a new concepts counties afld 
mtjnicipalities began creating sharing syitema years ago. The technoLogy 
dlscussad in the previous chapter as w'ell as future technolDgical advances 
enable networking to become a reality* 

Networking peTmlta the high cost of these advancMenta to be shared 
by a large number of units* ai opposed to having a few libraries or 
aystanis to the sole beneficiaries. One of the basic Ideas of networking, 
according to Richard M* Cheski, State Librarian of Ohio, is "aqual 
aaceis to library mtetlals for allJ^ 

A library aotnmunicatlons network provides a new approach to library 
aervlca* Librarians will increasingly share their resources with one 
another rather than cona^ntrata on developing compaticive eollections ' 
and seir^rlces . 

Bibliographic con^^uter centers, which form a basis for natworking, 
have two principal goals: (1) to reduce the rate of increase of library 
costs and (2) inareaae the sharing and availability of bibliographic 
data among users at the lowest possible cost per unit. They aGhieve this 
by storing the bibliographic records of each on-line user and making Che 
cotnbined file available to all users through the shared use of conroon 
computer and contmunlcaclons facilities, 
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Thera ate chree "not-for profit" blbliographie computer centsrs 
presently In operacion in the United States. The first and by fat the 
most active is OCLC, Inc. In Columbus, Ohio. (Many of OCLC's capabilities 
are dlscusaed in the technology section of this paper). The second 
bibliographic canter, BALLOTS, operatei in Palo Mco, California at 
Stanford University. Currently there are 100 libraries in the United 
States utilising this service base. The third bibliographic base Is the 
Seattle-based Waflhington Library Network, which at present Ls uclliaed 
only by libraries in the Stat© of Washington. 

MEDLrNE, a national network for computarized reference service, ts 
affiliated with the National Library of Medicine, and allows doctors and 
research scientists to communicate by indexing their published 
scientific findinga. The service llnka not only American physicians, 
but reaches out to European practlonera as wall. 

The trend towards cooperation is evident throughout the United States. 
Academic, public, and special libraries are taking the initiative to foro 
networka that will uae autoraatlon to link up and interconnect their 
resources. EKaiflples of regional networks Include: the New England 
Library Autoinaclon Network CwELINlT), the Midwest Regional Library Network 
CMIDLNET) and the Southeastern Library Network (SOLINET) . State networks 
include OHIONET, the Illinois Bibliographic Data Base Service (ILLINET) , 
the Indiana Cooperative Library Services Authority (INCOLSA) , Minnesota, 
Interlibrary Teleconifflunications Exchange (MINITEC) and the Pinnsylvanla 
Area Library Network CPALINIT) . 

In December 1977, OHIONIT which is the state network for Ohio, 
was organized. The meobership presently includes over 100 libraries of 
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all types* Aa OHIONET continues to develops it will conaider what 
services would best serve the library users of Ohio. 

Each of these networks determines what services they will provide and 
the organizational structure for delivering these services. In general, 
these activities can be grouped Into the following categories i 

1. Activities for Ijnproving internal operation of the 
individual member libraries such as shared cataloging ^ 
centralized processings and automated circulation systems. 

2. Activities to support Che sharing of physical materials 
such as union catalogs * cooperative development of 
resources, cooperative storage and public relations. 

3. Activities for the direct exchange of physical materials 
between ne^ork members such as Interlibrary loan, 
photocopying services, reciprocal borrowing 
agreiMients, reference referrals, and delivery services. 

In Ohio as well as in other atateSj intranstate regional library 
systems for networking activities do exist. The table on the following 
page lists the nMas md membership of these regional librae systems. 

These regional systems are funded by a combination of local and federal 
funds. CThe eKceptlon is OVAL which also receives state funds). Services 
provided co their member libraries generally include reference and inter-- 
library loan, lists of member libraries' holdings, processing of library 
materials, audio-visual senflces^ continuing education, public relations , 
and in some cases, services to special groups such as the homebound. Each 
of the systems determines what sirvices its member libraries need. 

Til ere are regional differences that impose disparate needs which vary 
among multicounty cooperatives, aa for instance, between Northeastern 
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Mm of Regional Syscani 
or CoMortiiim 


Partici- 
pating 
Counties 


Public 

Libraries 

In Area 


patlng 
Public 
Libraries 


Partici- 
pating ^ 
Libraries 


CALiCO 


Columbus Area Library and 
Inforniatlon Council of Ohio 


5 


21 


11 


12 


CAHLS 


Cleveland Area Metropolitan 
Library Syiteiii 


3 


2^ 


10 


9 


LOLN 


Uiitral Ohio Interlibrary Network 


a 


19 


18 


2 


CCLC 


Greacer Cinciimati Library 
tonaortium 




1^ 


1^ 


16^ 


INrO 


INFO, Lorain and Medina Counties 


2 


9 


9 


3 


MILQ 


Miami Valley Library Organieation 


1 


23 


21 


0 


MOLO 


Mideascern Ohio Library 
OrganiEation 


6 


11 


13 


1 


NOU 


Northaascern Ohio Library 
AiBociation 


7 ■ 


36 


31 


16 


NORWELD 


Northwestern Llbrarj^Dlgtrict 


12 


41 


34 


9 


uVAL 


Ohio Valley Area Libraries 


10 


12 


11 


3 


SOLO 


Sou*'iea8tsrn Ohio Library 
Organization 


10 


15 


13 


4 


bWURL 


Southwestern Olilo Rural Libraries 


7 


14 


13 


— - - — 

6 


WORLDS 


Western Ohio Regional Library 
Developinent System 


8 


21 


14 


4 



Total asr. 236^ 199 " 85 



^ Thli includes all public libraries which participate in the program and in local cost sharin|, July 19?8 

Thli includes participating llbrarlea other than public libraries regardless of the ipicific , 
^ desiination of membership (aBsoclati, contributin|j full, etc,). 
J For Interstate consortia, only Ohio numbers are included, 

Harriaon County is counted in MOLO and SOLO, but is ^counted only once in the statewide total; 

Lake County ii counted in CMLS and NOLA, but is counted only once in the statewide total; 

Login County is counted in CAMLS and IpO, hut counted only ones in the statewide total. 
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Ohio Library Aasociation (miA) and Cleveland Area Metropolitan Library 
System (CAMLS). both northeastern Ohio aystsms. GA^aS has a greater 
number of higher educational systems and colleges * plus generally large- 
sized library institutions^ some of the larger opera ting budgets in the 
state, and greater proximity of libraries to one another. NOLA, with 
only one college in the area^ serveral educational branches ^ less 
moneys and greater digtances bstwaen library facilities , poses needs 
that differ from that of CAM,S members. 

It is generally assumed that networking benefits the small and 
medium-sl^ed libraries^ but Is of less value to larger systems. For a 
larger iihrary or system^ membership means access to small, specialized 
collections that they might o thermae lack if not tled-ln with soma of 
these smaller Institutions. One must not assume that it is the 
library that benefits ^ but rather that it Is the ammmity and the 
individual that is helped and served. 

Libraries and the citizens who support them need to look at the 
various networks currently In operation ^ determine their strengths ^ find 
out what techniques are working well, and then take some of the techniques 
and see whether they will work well elsewhere. Similarly^ it Is necessary 
to detect and Isolate problems, restructure complicating conditions, and 
improve where improvement is possible. Before anything can be Implemented 
and expected to work on a statewide, regional i or national basis ^ people 
need to find out about the amount and kind of cooperation that exists 
nowj and then determine responsibilities and directions for the future. 

The National Coimaisslon on Library and Information Science has made 
the ijaplementatlon of networking programs and shared systems a top 
priority. In its report to the President in 1975, Towccpd a National 



PTogvm fop Library and InformaHon Serviae&: GoaU for AaHon^ the 
CoOTnission noted the dmr^nTrmnnm nf ^^Kra^J' aufQ^a+^jn'^ rhm f-t^s--^ 

Cowards cooperative devalopment df library networks: 

^T/ ^ur nation is to aaMBVs th& most effsativfl usm 
of natiomt infomtation ^eso-^^mB mid the t^gest 
return for funds inv&Bted in thmn^ aormon goals ^ 
abjBativ0aj m&thods md a^^ndm'ds are nmeded now 
foT the aoardinat&d d&velopm&nt of info^ation 
faa%tit'i&B^ Unlmas a aoopdinated proffTcm ie 
eatabliahed on a nation^iMdM lev&l^ #^enditur^a,' 
faailitieB^ co'id efforts wilt be mneaeBSmily 
dupliaated^ mnd int&vaommtion will bsaome 
inareasingiy diffiault as loaalj atats and 
muZtiBtate Byatma develop without benefit of a 
aormon pm^oBB and a aomnon approaah^ 



Chapter V 
Library Facilities 

"I'm at a university and I dream of a tlnie when we can send lasers 
from the library into the students' rooms so that "^m. can make available 
informatlon-at-their-fingertipSs on a TV screen,'* says Hal B. Schell, 
Vice Provost for University Libraries at the University of Cincinnati* 
"That's merely one example of innovation in libran^ design that might be 
plausible. Whether it'll ever happen I carinot say; I can't even predict 
whether students would be comfortable with such 'future shock' technology 
No meaningful solutions can be made to the issues involving services 
application of technologyj and networking previously addressed In this 
paper without sotae accompanying discussion of the facilities from which 
libraries operate. 

Public library construction In Ohio was in its heyday at the turn of 
the century^ thanks to the Carnegla Foundation. Forty million dollars 
were donated by this foundation for 1,679 library buildings in America* 
Of this number, 105 were in Ohio. In 1967, 91 of these buildings were 
still being used as public libraries — 70 in the original structures 
and 21 which had been remodelled # 

During his early days of philanthropy, Andrfc.w Carnegie imposed few 
stipulations regarding designs for the struccufes his monies helped to 
build in towns and cities across the United States. According to George 
S. Boblneki, author of Carnepie Libraries i Their History and Impact on 
^erican Public Library Development (American Library Association, Chicago 
1969) , "All too many buildings were planned with expensive exteriors and 
inefficient, uneconomical Interiors* There was lit tie or no coronunlCy 
discussion on input regarding these matters, save for deciding the locatio 
of the structure"* 
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Most contemporary librarians find the Carnegia structures severely 
limiclng* In many instancesi the small space allotted for a "lecture 
room" in these buildings was eventually taken over to house growing 
collections of books • The Increasing number of periodicals and audio- 
visual materials, so frequently a part of today's library collection, 
inevitably means congestion, no matter how wisely the space in such 
structures is reallocated. The Cartiegle library dasigns have also 
proven to be inaccessible to the disabled person or persons in wheel- 
chairs* 

In the ten-*year period from 1964 to 1974, The State Library of Ohio 
administered federal Library Services and Construction Act Title II funds 
for the coristruction of public library buildings* During this period, 
$7*3 million federal dollars were spent In 30 Ohio counties on 58 construe-- 
tion projects totalling $22,7 million. Forty-five of these projects were 
for new buildings, 10 were for additions and 3 were for remodelling. 
Since 1974 most library construction has been financed with local funds, 
and no congressional appropriation for Title II has been enacted* 

Other federal programs have also affected public library construction. 
Some general revenue iharing funds have been granted to libraries. Within 
Che past year, five Ohio llbrafies received public works funding from the 
Economic Developraent Administrations one library was awarded a loan from 
the Farmers' Home Administratloni and one library is being constructed in 
a conmunity center with Comnunlty Development funds from the Office of 
Housing and Urban Development* 

While similar statistics on school libraries are not available, build- 
ing and staffing needs have changed within the past ten years and are being 
reflected in architectural plans and standards for school libraries. 

EKLC 
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Printed materials in schooli were initially housed in classroom collections. 
Am school enrollments Increased and more claseroonis were necessary, it be- 
came apparent that all materials should be housed centrally in one library. 
The technology for producing audio-visual materials also created new de- 
mands. School libraries needed more space; school librarians were retrained 
as library media specialists ^ and the name of the facilities became school 
library madia centers. Ths 517 school districts throughout Ohio are at 
various levels in the effort to meet these new demande for serving the school 
population* 

As the Institutions which academic libraries serve have grown over 
the years, the buildings themselves have had to be replaced or adapted 
to meet changing needs* Increased enrollment^ changing curricula^ 
growing collections, and new services contributed to this mov^ent. All 
12 state-supported universities in Ohio have either built new library 
buildings since 1960* or are presently in the process of construction* 
Many of the over SO two-year colleges In Ohio are relatively young and 
consequently libraries serving these institutions are often of recent^ 
vintaga. However, to a large eKtent, private colleges have been unable 
to replace antiquated library buildings becauge of stagnant or declining 
enrollments and the negative effect of the economy upon endoTOents* 

Accessibility to library buildings by handicapped users has become 
an important concern in Ohio and throughout the nation. More than 600,000 
Ohioans are handicapped by barriers built by man, according to the 
Governor's CotBmlctee on Employment of the Handicapped, and many library 
buildings are among those structures Inaccessible to these citizens. 
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Both the Federal and state of Ohio governments have recently paased 
legislation alffied at improving the accessibility of libraries and many 
other types of buildings i 

Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 
(PL 93-112) states that "No otherwise qualified 
handicapped individual in the United States,.- 
shall solely by reason of his handicap ^ be 
excluded from the participation iUj be denied 
the benefits of, or be subjected to dlscrimlna-- 
tion under any program or activity receiving 
Federal financial assistance 

Regulations issued in 1977 by the Department of 
Healthj Education and Welfares which adminlsteri 
funds authorised by such legislation as the Library 
Services and Construction Act (LSCA) , the Higher 
Education Act (lilA) and the Eleaentary and Secondary 
Education Act (ESEA) , provide that progranis funded 
either directly or indirectly by these acts must be 
accessible to handicapped persons". 

Section 3781 .111 of the Ohio Revised Code states that 
all public buildings and facilities must "facilitate 
the riasonable access and use by all handicapped per-^ 
sons*" C**Publlc building" is defined as any building 
owned by the state or any political subdivision which 
is open to and used by the public. ) 
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Most library buildings consCructed since 1970 have been consciously 
planned for ease of access by the physically handicapped user. Many older 
buildings, however^ are either partially or totally inaccessible, and these 
must somehow be adapted to meet the new government requirements. While in 
some cases actual structural changes will be necessary, adaptations ^hich 
make programa and services available to handicapped persons may often be 
an alternative* Each public library In Ohio needs to develop a plan for 
assuring accaasibility and then move coward implementation of this plan. 
School, acadamic and special libraries should be included in any compre- 
hensive plans drawn up by their parent institutions. 

^ile assurance of a building* a accessibility to handicapped users 
is an extremely laportant factor, it la only one of several components 
that muse go into the design of a modern library structure. A close 

involvement by librarians in the ovarall planning of a library building 

has become a virtual necessity, 

"Today we have a very special group within the library profession 

assisting in design o£ the modern gtrucure," states Schell, "Architects 

depend upon a Library Building Program Statement from which they design 

the architectural floor plan.** 

The Library Building Progrm Statement, which Includes instructions 

and suggeitions to the professional architectural designer, consists of 

four elements: 

1, The philosophy, aims and goala of the institution and 
how the library assists In carrying out these objectives | 

2. A broad, general program in which comfort, flexibility of use, 
and •'summary of space needs'* Is given; 
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3* Specific description of various functions or areas 

^irlthin the planned building; and 
4. Descriptions of specific CQnslderations i plumbing^ 
electrical needs 5 air conditioning, provisions for 
the handicapped, graphics, etc. 
''To design the library of the future, you don't necessarily go just 
to librarians," says Schell, ''They 're included, of course. But you 
must seek ouc the engineers 5 computer consultants, technicians, and 
designeifa who'll loiow — or who can predict — what will be 'in' at 
some time in the future," 

While future library buildings will reflect changing patterns of 
service, new programs and tachnological Innovations in their structural 
design, librarians and other staff will at the same time be confroatad 
with a need to continually adapt to new ideas and concepts* Already, 
the automat ion of library serv^ices has brought about changes in tradi- 
tional library prQcedures to increase efficiency and improve service 
to users. This has often necessitated a reassessment of long held 
attitudes. The librarian of the 1980a and beyond will have to be 
acclvej alert and adaptive, constantly keeping in mind that the only 
reason for any library procedure or policy, ultimately, is to assure 
better service to the user. 
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ChapCer VI 
The Governing Policies and Financing 
of Ohio Libraries 



An understatidlng of the governing policies and the sources of funding 
of Ohio libraries is essential Co determine future action and who should 
carry primary responsibility for Implementing this action. 

Ohio Libraries 



Typig 9f library 


Whea dees If iprtsarlly) aetva? 


Who la reapsnslbla ftsv bread 
Rq^erTiinK ca lie lest 


What Is tea prlfBary soures fiisds? 


AEad#mi£ Libritri^a 


^lludtfiEs, fasalCy, and ocher 
inaCicufcipna 


i^aCe Bdard sf Ragen£s and Inatl^ 
CuEinn'S board ot tt\imt^ma in 
publio suppsfEed insciiuelons 1 
i©vem±ni bodlaa varf In prlvacely 
3uppsr£€d InsClEuEisna 


State unlyeifilClts and two ysrir cpllei^^a 
funded by General Asaefflbly» privaEe 
univeralElea funded by paftnt ingtlfeutlon. 


tna tiCuClon 
Lib rsries 


Pfrsotia gqnfintd to rgsldenClal 
InsElcutiena much as mancsl 
healch and osrfecclpnal fadlll- 
Ele^i 3taff of InaClCutlena 


iCite InsElCuClena are Che re^psn^ 
sibUlC^ of Ehe Ohio Departffiint ef 
K^ncal Health and Retardation ^ the 
Ohie Depar tmen C of EehabUltaClgn 
and Cometiort and the Ohle Teuth 
Co^lislon^ Eaeh eegncy alas has 
residential lriarltu£l3ns that are 
Issally isverned and funded^ 


State instlcutlsns funded by Opnei-ffl 
AJsefsbly 


Piiblie Libraries 


KXl per^ns in legally 
deal^naCed ierviee area 


Board of truaEeta appointed 
local offidlaia. There are sin 
types .of public llbrarias eurrent^ 
ly organiisd In Ohlei th© Ohle* 
Rsvised Code apeelfle^ who 
appoliica the trusreea in ^aeh 
espa of library 


Ta^ on Intangibles (tas and bonds) th/ic 
eolleeted and allocated on a qgunty^vJde 
ba8is<> Some librarlsa also r^c^ivg funds 
frofg Voted leyiei, nonCractf t fevenue 
aharlng, atatg aid, federal grants 


Sehsoi Media 


Studenbai faciilt7t and adainls^ 
ttAtets of publia and nsnpubiid 
^ienenrary and se^nndar^ sehasla 


i^ata and local boards of educaEiott 


State and local ichool funds 


Spielfll Libraries 


Frl^aEe Brianl^aClons, sueh an 
^^rp^fstlsna and aaseclaclons* 
publlely suppeftad gsvaftffi«n£ 
s^eneies 


Inatltutlon of whleh the library 
la a part 


Funded by partnt Institutlnn 


The Stacs Llbrarj 
of Qhle 


i£a£e gsverffiaent p^raonnal. 
Oh is ilbrtlriaa 


itaCB Library Boards a 5-inerabeT 
board appointed by the Stats 
of gducacion 


nenGral Asa^mbly approprlaEleni , 
iijppleRtenttd by federal griinEs 
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Fundlng can be understood by looking ac che accual dollars spent. 
The following acatiacica are txom the Ohio Dlraetory of Libraries 
(1974. 1975, 1970, and 1977). 



SUMiVIARY OF OHIO LIBRARY aWlSTlCS- 1974 





1 V - ' gnr; 


Tool 




TetM 

Sty? 














HO 












I33.0J3.4II 


S3.? 




15.4 
















|l.7ii,l7?* 




Upf3f,73l* 


33,5 


Ub^te In Fell 
IfufKiiiiain 


113 






Utft 


?4i 




|4,4saJ4f 


4^.3 


?,f34j33 


ill 


taiiitsilofli 


44 


24f.gj7 


turn 


!f 










7l,2a5 


mt 










319 


ltd 






57 0 


fNi7S^ 




THi 

SUtt Uhfiff ' 


i 






I4i 






IJ7T.I1I 


71.3 


2SU934 


13,5 


TQTAU 
















524 


533,107.071 


24.2 















1. To^iititmi^ef iifBfN O^mff mt^s^ 

ftoi difi Iff fat weaahfgy i^tegl medfai m^tm eaif. 

FM dtia «c ted iprai fwpam froni 3$ }!it«M fi^ ym 1974. 
L Ditt fer idiooS UMf rMi mkVm m nel Mli^ 
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SUMMARY OF OHIO LIBRARY STATISTICS ■ 1975 



TypiOfLibfiv 


Nyniber 


Toiil 
Volymet 


Number 
Volufnei 
Addid-'IS 


Totii 
Stiff 


Toiil 
Frofeaionili 


ExpEndiliirES 

Total 

Opsiiilng Sili^ % Miteriili % 


Public Ubririii 


250* 


21,635,085 


1,547,741 


5,109 


1.017 


$65,991,16? 


$31,636,076 


54,0 


S10,645,223 


16.1 


Public School 
Libraiy/Media 


4,541^ 


31,402,528 






1,942- 


36,911,537^ 


d 


d 


21,181,250 


51.4 
























Libmri^s in FqsI 
Secondary 


120 


18,426,417 


884,244 


1,904 


766 


37,439,681 


17,890,908 


47.8 


10,977,412 


29.3 


iiducatianal 
Inslilulions 






















Inililyiioiii 


4} 


222,032 


19,993 




7 


611,978 


458,548 


74.9 


139,223 


22.7 




144 


3,107,994 


70,781 


4S6 


160 


7,231,335^ 


3,755,785' 


52,1 


2,221,548^ 


30,8 


Sliile Library 


1 


1,234,157^ 


32,1,28 


143 




, 2,121,616'' 


1,501,623 


71,0 


224,859 


10.6 


TOTALS 


5,099 


82,023,613 


2,554,SB7' 


7.66? 

^ 


3,924 


$110,307,314'' 


$59,156,940- 


52.3' 


$45,396,513 


30.2 



a, Indudos the Jackiun Township Public Uhmi Campbelliiown. 0\m, which eloied Jung 3D, 1915. 

b. Represenis ik nmki of library midia mim for which a pea allocaljdn wis ripofiid by ^ehool prindpali. 
I'or eonipsriion, m page 98 of the Ohio Omwry olllibmm 1974. 

e, Pfofeyjonals m tee persons arlilied ^ Ihe Stati Depar liiiyni of Education u librarian or mcdii ipecliilist. 

d, Salary expendilufes for pyblic lehoal library/fnadia m\m for 1974^75 p ynivailable. 

e, Fiscal dita m based upon reports Im 82 libfifiis, 

f, Statistics iro based upon fjseil year 197i 

|. Includci field unil holdiri|i whigh m m\ included in book slack holdin|i ripoftid pn pa|e 104, 
h, Includes Llbriry Developnient and functions olhar than Hbrafy operation. 

Data fur ichool library/media cenrari m m\ ivallabk 
j. Thi "total Qpifilinf for publig school libfary/medli mm m not usid in cdculatini Ihii 

percehlap. 
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SUMMARY OF OHIO LIBRARY STATISTICS -1976 





Numbei 


Tiiiil 
Volyimi 


Numbii 
Voluniy 


Toiil 
Mi 


Toiil 
Frahuloniii 


Toiil 
Opefiliif 


Expei 

Saluy 


iilifiinsi 
% 


Milifiili 


% 


Publii; Llbfuthl 


W 


28,245,190 


1,5U,862 


m 


1,071 


$75,933,511 


141,031,532 


m 


$12,314,175 


16,3 


hiblic Mwai 
Llbrify/Mcdla 
C«n(£n 


2j23» 




4,506,520 




l,955l> 


25,677,089 






19,899,542 


17.5 


Ubmm ii) post 
Seiioniliiry 


122'' 


19,111,804 


064,812 


2,033 


781 


43,654,600 


23,392,693 


53,6 


11 133 


271 


Eduealloiial 
lilsliiulioor 






















Imlituiioiii 


42 


a}6,426 


35,531 


42 


10 


£33,252 


402,641 


63,6 


mm 


32.2 


Spdil 


144^ 


2,156,750 


63,186 


701 


182 


6,349,440^ 


3,1 15,078 


49.1 


2,363,165 


37.2 


Slile Ubriiry^ 


1 




29,517 


150' 


32 


2,3S8,a90i 


1,728,161 


13.4 


267.952 


11.2 


TOTAU " 


3,D&1 


■ 77,193,451 


1,016,848 


8,057 


4,031 ' 


1154,636,782 


$69,674,112 


54.4'' 


47,040,939 


30.4 



i; hftimii \k mM of librarjf iiidii i^mi with i i\)m allucillon of ^00 ^mt !u\ or mori in pubUdy ly^poited gigminl'iiy mil Hgondiry lAimk 
b, Nl^idtiniili m thosa ftmwi utdM by Ihi SliU Dgpirlmiiii of Edyi^iiion ii librarian qi mgdli ipMtU 

Siilyry sjipgiidiluryi ki publia iuliQol llbriry mill m\m kt HU^U m mmMh 
i kMti 4 mi 2 mi branch m^m\ and UChnlQit gollspi i ; 

& Sp^dal iibriiriys liaviiig li miiiiinuni of one fulMinie sUff msnibdr m Mii in th§ 191? Ohio Directflry of Libf iriai. 

Fiicai diilis ire b^ied ypoii r^puf Is from i I librarjgii 

I ^\^Mmm bmed upuii nic^l ym 1976, 

II Indyd^t fiild uiiii huldiiigi wtiiQli ire nul mUM in bookKook haldlnii npQtui m pap 104, 
L Inyludoi m\n pmrni whosg ijlariti afg p^jij llirough fgd^rally fundgd progfiini. 
J, liiyludai Libmry Devalupniiru iiid funylloiiii aihgr than llbilf y op^fiiiion, 
I Thy ''loul yp^iatini ' for public sgliuol libriry niedii o^niiri was nol mi In oa|Eulilln| Ihli percentais. 



Tfp! of Utnij 



Scliool Library/ 



Libnriis jii Puii 

Eiluciijaflal 
Iniliiuljoni 

Inilidiiioni 

Spiciil 

Th6 

Stale Library ' 
TOTAIJ 



132 



JO 



1,166 



SUMMARV OF OHIO LIBRARY STATISTICS - 1977 



Tela! 



28.9?7,j55 
29,735.!!? 



mm 

1,475,926 



12,375,186 



Numbfr 
Vglutnn 
Ailiied.<77 



1, U|,]iO 

2, «3,03| 

892,578 



I2,$Q3 
41,37! 

2l,7Si 



5,053,031 



Tolil 

siiir 



5,127 



3,107 



^3 



Telil 
^grgi!9iii!i 



1,093 



2,921 



129 



220 



33 



Teiil 
OptnliDi 



nimm 

2?,4|3,249 
«,I3S,673 



557,330 



5,619,421 



2,503,152^ 



Il65,422jj| 



Eipdliura 
S1I117 



«3,I95,7« 



25,410,234 



376,865 
2,116,76s 

1,761,438 



114,26 L052 



54,0 



52J 



67,6 
50,1 

70,3 



44,j 



MiltHali 



113,124,394 
21,057,840 

13,923,376 



126,099 
2,091,45! 

246,350 



50,576,510 



i, hptmm Ihs numbtr of library mdia eenUfs wiih i tm aUttcilioi! of 900 iquire lu\ or more in pubycly 
uary whools, . , , , 

i mmm m Ihuia pam eertifioaied by ihe Slile Otpiriminl of Educillon u iibrariin or nidis speeiayit 

E, bilary eipindiiyfis far Khoo! librsfy nicdii E£^ 

1 Indudei 4 year, 2 branch campusii ind leghnicil eoilEges. 

I. Ipccial librariei havin{ a minimum of one full iiRie ililT number ire lisliil in Ihe 1978 Ohio Direciory of Ubrariei 

f. Hi£M daiMribaiedupre|iorufro(ii73librari«^ 

i. Slaiiitb ire baud upon Useal year |977, 

i liiEiudes Held unit holiliiigi which ire rwt included In beokslock holdinis fepgrted on pap, 

i. Includes ihifleen personj whwe salariii are paid Ihrough ftderally funded prOFims. 

i. Incyei Library Divelopmeni and fynciions glher ihM library operillon. 

i The "lolil flperalini" for ichool library media centeri wai nol ujed in cilcylatlng thii pereenlaie. 
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The National InveritQry and Ohio Libraries 

Wiila chase charts show an increase in the actual dollars spent on 
library and information services, a national inventory undartaken in 1975 
by Che National CoMaission on Libraries and Information Science points 
out that the following gaps eKlst in essential resources in Ohio's 
libraries. The gaps result in insufficient staff, collections, space 
to provide service, and hours of service. Notable gaps in Ohio library 
reaourca Includes: 

1; ^ Prbfegsional staff ~ Ohio has 71 percent of the -prof etsional ^ 
staff needed for aaadMtc libraries; public libraries 
have 85 percerit of the proressional staff needed i and 
school media centars meet only 22 percent of the 
Indicated need for professional staff* 

2, Support staff — Aaademic libraries In Ohio have 70 percent 

of the support staff needed; publla libraries have 55 percent , 
of the indicated need, and schools have only 14 percent of 
the Indicated need, 

3, Collections — Academic llbrarlas have 90 percent of the 
rainlmuffi indicated need; Ohlo-g public libraries met 

67 percent of the print needs and 38 percent of the 
nonprint needs; and school library /media centers held 
only 27 percent of the print needs and had only 14 percent 
of the nonprint materials needed, 

4, Space needs ™ Space needs for academic libraries were 
estimated at an additional 1,3 million square feet* 
Public libraries with only one service outlet showed 

no space shortage although others vera short by 2,6 million 
square feet. 
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The space shortage in Ohio schaols for library /media 
service was 61 percent* 
5* Hours of service - — Only 4 percent of Ohio's college students 
are served by librarlea open less than minimum standard of 
60 hours per week. 73 percent of the State's population is 
served by public libraries open less than the indicated 
need. Only 16 percent of the elementary and high school 
students are served by library /media centers open leas than 
the standard of 30 hours per week. 
6* Operating expenditures — An estimated 88 percent of all 
Ohio students ware served by "under-suppDrted** libraries. 
Public library expenditures were 52 percent of the indicated 
need. Ohio schools met only 7 percent of needed expenditures* 
Institution and special libraries were eKcluded from the 1975 
national inventory, ' 

If the^e gaps are to be filled, additional funding will be necessary, 
as well as some possible reallocation of funds currently available, gince 
each type of library receives its funding from a different primary source, 
each must be looked at individually. 
Academic Library Funding 

Libraries in state-supported universities and t^o--year colleges receive 
funds from the parent institution (following an appropriation to the Ohio 
Board of Regents from the General Aasembly) , Additional funds are available 
through tuitions, endowmente and other sources. Support for libraries in 
private colleges comes from the parent Institucions, fees for tuition, and endoraenti 
This includes funds not only for operating expenses but also for capital 
improvemente. 
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University libraries are also eligible for Higher Education Act Title 

II-A funding from the Of flea of Education, Office of Library and Learning 
Resources. In 1977, 23 colleges and universities in Ohio received 
$88,665 from this source. One university library received §35,000 from 
the National Endowment for the Humanities. 
Institution Library Fundin| 

Institution libraries receive Chelr funds from the budget of the 
Institution of which the library Is a part. If the institution Is a state 
facility, the funding comes from the General Assembly. Funds from the 
Inniate and Educational account of the institution also support these ' " 
libraries, as well as federal Library Services and Construction Act 
funds from The State Library of Ohio. In 1977 $151,953 In LgCA funds were 
used to support liiatitution library services. Institutions supported at 
the couiity and city level nay utilize budgeted funds Co support a library; 
some local public libraries also provide these services. 
Public Library Funding 

Public libraries in Ohio .^re supported by a tax levied on intangible 
personal property. This la a county tax levied on investment deposits 
and dividends from stocks. Intanglbla personal property is taxed in two 
different ways. One tax is collected by the state and returned to the 
county of origin for use by local govamfflents. The othar tax, collected 
by the county. Is the tax from which public libraries secure their support. 
This is called the "local situs" intangibles tax. It is levied on 
intangible property listed on the claasiflad tax list in the county 
auditor's office and the duplicate in the county treasurer's office. 
Allocation of this tax Is than made by the county budget commission, 
composed of the county auditor, the county treasurer and the prosecuting 
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attorney. The conmission estimates che tax collection for the coming 
year and then allocates funds to libraries on the basis of need as presented 
in their budget requests. Funds not allocated to libraries are recurned 
to the general operating fund of the policical subdivisions from which 
they were collected in direct proportion to their collection. In 1977, 
llbrariea in 64 counties In Ohio received 100 percent of the intangibles 
tax. 

An increasing number of public libraries are finding that the 
intangibles tax is not sufficient to carry on their planned program of 
library aervices, and have |pne to the voters of the eolitlcal subdivision 
for a voted property tax levy. Twenty- wo public libraries now receive funds 
from voted levies. In 1977, income from these levies totaled $13,249,068, 
or approximately 15 percent of the total tax income C9S6, 619, 160) . 

Public libraries were apaciflcally naaed as tt priority for funds ' 
available under the State and Local' Flacial Assistance- Act of 1972 (revenue " ' 
sharing fund a) . These funds are paid by the U.S. Treasury directly to ' 
county, municipal, and township govemments, and library boards oust , 
apply for such funds directly to the appropriate local governBiental 
bodies. Statistics for 1977 are not yec avaaable, but in 1976 35 public 
libraries requeated $985,900 and were granted $307,071. 

In the years from 1974 to 1976, the nuober of libraries receiving 
revenue sharing funds dropped from 50 to 35. Both the amounts requested 
and allocated were much loweri $3,327,885 was requested and $434,386 
was allocated in 1974, and $622,236 requested and $300,950 allocated in 
1976. In 1974 almost three-fourths of the revenue sharing funds receivad 
were for operating funds; in 1976 more than 50 percent of the funds 
were for capital eatpendltures. 
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Public libraries also apply to thi State Librae for federal LSCa 
grants, and to the Economic Divtlopmanc Adialniacration for Local Public 
Works funding for capital developmerit , Local unics of governinetits may 
also use Comnunity Development funds from the Department of Housing and 
Urban DevalDpmint for library facilities, but library boards themselves 
may not apply for this funding, 

Spacial pTograms may be implemanCed by libraries who apply to the 
National Endowinent for . the Arts, the Ohio Arts Council, the National 
Endowment tot the HuBianities, the Ohio Program for the Humanities and the 
U.S. Office of Education* Libraries are anGOuraged to submit progr^ 
applications I however^ often the coiapetition for these special programs 
is keen- 

Public libraries receive other funds from contractual services and 
siK receive state aid funds, (State Md is explained more fully 
under The State Library of Ohio funding). 
School L ibrary /Me dia Center Fundlna 

School library/fflftdia centers are funded primarily by the local 
boards of education^ from property tax collections. Funds are also 
distributed to the district by tha Ohio State Department of EducatioQ 
from General Assembly appropriations under the School Foundation Program 
and the Disadvantaged Pupil Plae^ent Fund, Statistics are not available 
to document the ^pact of these fundi on the library program since none 
are specifically earmarked for library iervlces* 

Through the Elimentary and Secondary Education Act federal funds 
Rave made a significant impact upon school library programs* Since 1970, 
approxtoately $54 million has been spent on library materials and services 
in Ohio. 
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Speelal, Libraries Funding 

Spaclai libraries are funded by the pairent orianizatlon. Statlsties 
on funds spent for special librartas are inconclusive. Many of the 
libraries report funding categories as confidential because of the 
competitive nature of the parent organization. 

The State Library of Ohio receives its primary funding from the 
Ohio General Assambly, Other funds are received from contfacts for 
bootanoblla service and the processing of materials for other libraries. 

The State Library also receives federal funding annually from the 
Library Services and Construction Act (LSCA) . The following table 
Illustrates the amount of money avaiiabla from' general revenue and 
receipts from services in the fiscal (July through June) years of 
1977 and 1978. 



Fiacal General Revenue Receipts from 

Yg^g Appropriations Serylces 

19.77 . 2,551,455 . 318, |39 

1978 2,813,415 382,828 



Tottal-s 
2,870,194 
3,196,243 
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These funds are used for the operation of the State Library and 
state aid to publia libraries in Ohio. 

State aid was established in Ohio la 1935, The State Library Board 
has the reaponslblllty for establishiiig the rules for state aid. Since 
ia7l, state aid has been utilised for five purposes i 

1. Basic state aid is granted to those public libraries which 
provide a county-^irlde service and is based upoti the per 
capita Incanglbles tan Income of libraries in the county and the 
percentage of such collection allocated for library purposes 
in the county* 
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The ALSO program. An ALSO la an Area Library Service 
Organization in which a group of libraries Join cogetherj 
with a joint board, to provide better services than any 
one library could offer alone. Following the passage of 1969 
legislation, the State Library Board adopted rules for 
Area Library Service Organisations and made the deciaioii to 
"redireQC basic state aid funds*' to make possible the 
establistaent of the first ALSO in July, 1973. State funding 
has not been available to charter any additional ALSO's 
since that ttoe, AISO rules ipeclly that no additional 
ALSO's can be chartered unless the first ALSO receives at 
least 75 percent o£ the funds It is eligible to receive. 
Service to the blind and physically handicapped* Sinoe 
1959 the State Library has used state aid funds 
to reimburse the regional libraries in Cleveland and 
Ginclnnati for the statewide service thege libraries 
provide to the state's blind and physically handleappsd 
readers. The present rate of relBibursement is IZSjOOO per 
year plus $18,00 per out-of-county reader aerved, 
rnterlibrary Loan - Since 1954 the State Library has 
reuibursed public libraries who loan more books than 
they borrow from other libraries. The Gurrent rate 
of reimbursement is $3.00 per book. 
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The followirig table illustrates the funds from the State Library 
budget expended for State Aid for 1977 and 1978. 

State Aid 

Fiscal Basic ALSO Blind & Interllbrary Total 

Year Physically Loan 

Handicapped 

1977 40,572 300,929 280,081 16,677 638,259 

1978 35,560 341,711 398,881 19,758 795,910 

The federal Library Servieas and Conetruction Act (LSCA) funds provided 
to Ohio are intended to toprove service in public libraries (Title I), 
providie f of the cotistructidn of piibllc library buildings (Title II) and 
provida for interllbrary cDoperatlon (Title III). In order to racaive 
these funds the State Library lauet present to the Office of Education an 
annual program stat^ent as to how these funds will be spent* Once this 
statement la, approved Ohio receives a base grant, plus chat proportion 
of the remaining funds in a direct ratio of the population of Ohio as 
compared to the national populatloni 

In 1977 and 1978 the following LSCA funds were received. 

LSCA Heeelpts 

Fiscal 

Year Title I Title II Title III Total 

1977 3,052,723 ^0- 100,921 3,169,551 

1978 2,496,066 ^ 0 - 99,856 2.595,922 
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LSCA funds are used for gtancs to Llbfariea f^r syecial proirains, deinQn'- 
stratioti projects, mulcicounty cooperative progtatng , s^r^lces to Inscitutigns, 
services to blind and physicaUy handicapped patrotis, inter JlibraTy aoopera^ 
c±on» workjhops and projects administered by thm State Library. 

In 1971 $960,376 of the LSC4 allocation of $2,445^281 ms spmt for 
projacta admlniscered by the State Library, or 39,3 p&rrcant of the futid^. 
In 19 78, otily $299,437 of 12,^95, 922 Cor ll.S percQnt) was spaiit Eat this 
purposa. This percent deweasad as the amount Cot staci funds desarlbed 
earlier incr eased. 

A combination of local, atate and naClotiAl ftxTida has beeri erlclesl 
to Che growth and development of Ohio libmrlea, A slttiatlon sliailar to 
Proposition 13 in California ac any lev^el of gortriment yould hav^e 
serious ef facte upon Ohio library servtces* Cit igeas h^ave a speaial 
challenge to develop reconttnendstion^ which relate services aM dollars 
so that the maKimum benefits ^ill be evldetit to both cl^l^en^ as voters ' 
and to ligislators. 



